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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This issue brings together a 
group of leading practitioners 
to tell you how youngsters can 
be helped to get jobs. It is doc- 
umentary proof that something 
concrete can be done to help 
young people (even the most 
disadvantaged) prepare for, 
look for, and get constructive 
jobs. 


We did not go about trying to 
pick necessarily the “best” pro- 
grams in the country to illus. 
trate this point for you. Rather, 
we picked programs we knew 
about that were typical of many 
other projects being run for 
America’s job-seeking youth. 


You will note running through 
several of these articles like a 
recurrent motif the active sup- 
port and interest of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. We feel 
it is important for you to know 
that at the Jaycee’s 1958 nw 
tional convention its Board of 
Directors voted the Youn 
Adult Placement Program the 
number one youth welfare 
project for the year. 


The Jaycees and other active 
groups know and are doin 
something about the fact that 
finding and holding good jobs 
are very grave problems for 
our youngsters. The programs 
dramatized in this issue give 
a variety of clues as to how 
you can start helping your 
teenage citizens with one of 
their most crucial problems. 


Let us know how we can help 
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FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
FOR YOUNG JOB SEEKERS 


By EVELYN MURRAY 


Consultant on Youth Services 
United States Employment Service 


One continuously runs into young people who say, “No one 
ever helped me decide what I could be” or “They don’t do 
any vocational guidance in my school.” This is less likely 
to be true in the future. 


The new National Defense Education Act will bring much 
better vocational guidance services to the average high school 
within the next few years. In the recent past, another insti- 
tution, the public employment office, has been making a sig- 
nificant contribution to the vocational adjustment of young 
people as they enter the labor market. 


The Employment Service’s major efforts are in helping the 
group of youth who do not go on for further education 
(about half those who graduate from high school). In the 
last few years, local employment service offices throughout 
the country have been of great assistance to high school 
seniors looking for work after graduation in helping them 
make better choices and get suitable work. 


With the exception of the advisement provided under the 
G. I. bill, there probably has never been a more widespread 
vocational program to assist youth in their transition from 
school to work. For the school year 1957-58, local employ- 
ment offices worked in 8,301 high schools of the country. 
The major services provided were occupational information, 
testing, counseling, and job placement. Of the high school 
Senior class of June 1958, 244,360 had been counseled, and 
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231,708 were given the General Aptitude Test Battery. Place- 
ments were made by the Employment Service for the seniors 
from the 8,301 schools having formal arrangements with the 
service, as well as other high schools. 


We used to think of our employment work with high school 
graduates as seasonal — getting jobs for graduates who reg- 
istered in the local office. Now we know that our services for 
this group can be extended over the entire senior year. We 
call it a “year around program for youth.” 


It begins in the autumn during the first semester of the 
senior year and involves a carefully planned schedule of 
group guidance and testing, followed by individual counsel- 
ing interviews by Employment Service counselors at the 
schools. After the boys and girls have had a chance to digest 
the job, test, and other counseling information given them 
and to deliberate on their own interests and desires, they 
are reinterviewed and given any necessary proficiency tests 
in the last semester. 


In the second counseling interview, decisions are usually 
firmed up. Then the whole local Employment Service office 
goes into action on a job campaign for the current year’s 
graduates. Job interviews with employers usually start dur- 
ing spring vacation. Many young people tell us such things 
as “I never thought much about what I really wanted to do 
until I had to decide what job I was to look for” or “The 
tests I took gave me confidence that there were many kinds 
of work I could do.” 


The program of cooperation between the public employment 
offices and the schools was agreed upon by the state super- 
visors of counseling of the state employment security agen- 
cies and the state directors of guidance of the state education 
departments in 1950 and has been growing steadily since 
then, with great improvement of quality of service even 
within the last two years. 


One of the most popular tools of the Employment Service is 
the General Aptitude Test Battery. It is estimated that over 
three million recent high school graduates have taken it since 
1950. This battery of tests is given on a group basis in 
schools to seniors who plan to work after graduation and 
have no vocational plans. It measures the amount of verbal, 
numerical, spatial, clerical, mechanical abilities, form percep- 
tion, motor coordination, and finger dexterity. The test 
results can be related to about 500 of the 22,000 occupations 
defined in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
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But the Employment Service services for graduates are just 
one aspect of its work with youth. Equally important (perhaps 
more valuable because harder) is its counseling and placing 
of school drop-outs looking for work. Since we do not keep 
complete records on our services for this group, no national 
figures can be given. We know we did less for these 600,000 
to 700,000 youth who entered the labor market last year 
without graduating from high school than we did for the 
graduates. But our reports do indicate that some type of 
planned program for drop-outs does exist in thirty-four 
states. 


In these plans a procedure is worked out for the referral of 
the young person who is leaving school to the Employment 
Service for placement. A successful drop-out program has 
been in operation in Passaic, New Jersey, since 1950. School 
counselors are encouraged to send the drop-out to a desig- 
nated individual in the local employment office, so that he is 
not lost in the seemingly impersonal maze of the office. 
(When well organized plans are in effect, the Employment 
Service counselor is usually able to persuade about ten per- 
cent to return to school. In such cases, if desired, the Employ- 
ment Service tries to get them a part-time job.) 


Particularly heartening are the responses to follow-up letters 
sent to a group of over 100 boy and girl drop-outs placed by 
the Employment Service in Philadelphia. They were helped 
to get jobs in the last year by two Employment Service 
counselors working on a special project for “hard-to-place” 
youngsters from one of the city’s worst neighborhoods. All 
the youth were selected either because they had less than 
average intelligence or had gotten into difficulty with the 
law. The project has demonstrated in a practical way how a 
job can help in the prevention of juvenile delinquency. In 
their answers to the letters they said such things as “Now 
I know there is some place I can go where they will help me 
in case I lose this job”; “I love the work” (dime store sales). 
A tray girl in a hospital said, “They are nice to me here, 
and I have learned a lot about different foods.” This project 
shows that with a little extra effort even the marginal youth 
can be placed and respond to the efforts made in their behalf 
and that there is therapy in work. 


Another popular aspect of Employment Service activity for 
youth in many communities has been the summer job pro- 
gram. This work is usually carried on in cooperation with 
other community groups such as the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, other service clubs, or the city recreation depart- 
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ment. Of course, summer jobs give young people a chance 
to earn money to help toward further education. But for 
most, they also mean a chance to explore or try out interests 
and to gain experience which will make future training more 
meaningful. 


In 1957 thirty-four state employment services were so proud 
of their accomplishment for youth in special summer-job 
projects that they voluntarily sent reports of their work to 
the Department of Labor. The Kansas State Employment 
Service, which was one of the pioneers in the encouraging 
of community effort for summer jobs for students, gave us 
some quotations from youth on what their summer jobs 
meant to them: “I’ve learned to get along with different 
kinds of people than I ever knew at home or school,” “I’ve 
learned some of the things I like to do and some I don’t like 
to do,” “I spend my money more carefully now that I earn 
it myself.” 


In our youth work, we have been able to capitalize on the 
natural desire of adults to help young people get started. 
Local office managers have welcomed this opportunity to get 
fine new “placement material” in their files each spring, but 
they also wanted to help boys and girls find the best possible 
job. They have been proud to join with business men in 
efforts to get youth suitable entry jobs. While their accom- 
plishments have been substantial, many youth still need 
more and better placement services. 


The Employment Service has cooperative arrangements for 
graduates in about thirty-two percent (8,300 out of 
26,000) of the high schools of the country. But only about 
fifty-four percent of the high school seniors of the country 
in 1958 were in the schools with which the Employment 
Service worked. The Bureau of Employment Service has 
been working toward the extension of its services to gradu- 
ates to more schools. 


Many of these are situated in small towns and rural areas 
many miles from any of the 1,800 local offices of the public 
employment system. This means additional expense, but the 
boys and girls in these remote areas are least likely to have 
had good vocational guidance in school and need all the 
help they can get. 


This is particularly true for farm youth. The Department of 
Agriculture estimates that a minimum of sixty-five percent 
of youth born on farms must leave the farm in order to make 
a decent living. The Employment Service is increasingly 
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giving attention to a more orderly method of insuring that 
rural youth get help in securing city jobs. 


The growing youth population will put new demands on all 
of us. About 1,567,000 youth will graduate from high school 
in June 1959, whereas only 1,199,700 graduated in 1950. Fur- 
ther, there will be around 700,000 drop-outs entering the 
labor market during the next year. All these youth need 
employment counseling and placement services, which, in 
turn, surely need stronger public support. 


State employment services are now granting educational 
leave to their counselors to attend counselor training at the 
universities, and, as a result, we can expect present staff 
to be able to do an even better job of counseling youth. Im- 
proved service has also resulted from such procedures as 
those suggested by the Bureau of Employment Security in 
its handbook Counseling and Employment Service for Special 
Worker Groups and Counseling and Employment Service for 
Youth. There has been much progress in vocational services 
offered to youth by the public employment system. We know 
better than anyone else how much more we should be doing. 












JOBS FOR TEENAGERS 
FROM HIGH DELINQUENCY AREAS 


By MRS. MARION GLASER 


The Citizens’ Committee on Youth 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Even though you’re in a hurry to get home, you can’t help 
but notice the teenage boy shoveling out the Miller’s drive- 
way with such gusto. In spite of the bitter cold of this late 
winter afternoon, you note that he’s going at his common 
task in a proud, happy way. 


Chuck is proud and happy of the jobs the Millers give him. 
The money they put in his pocket has enabled him to earn 
a degree of independence from his stepfather and eased the 
tensions in his home. He comes from a depressed section of 
Cincinnati. His family consists of mother, a sister, and a 
stepfather who is an alcoholic. His stepfather beats his 
wife and intimidates Chuck with threats, often backed up by 
a knife. The only real hold he had over Chuck was his finan- 
cial support. 


His mother was working, but her income was minimal. She 
could not provide full maintenance. Chuck had tried unsuc- 
cessfully to find work and even to join the Armed Forces. 
But, like so many of his neighbors, he found it hard to make 
contact with employers situated in the better sections of the 
city. He also came to realize that there were many jobs he 
and his friends could not perform without some special 
training. 


The pressure seemed great to drop out of school. Chuck 
didn’t want to do this. He liked school and wanted to gradu- 
ate. He also wanted to participate in school athletics. He said 
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he’d agree to stay in school and work part time after school 
hours, if only some employer would give him a chance. 


Chuck got that chance through Y.E.S. — Cincinnati’s Youth 
Employment Service. A permanent program of the Citizens’ 
Committee on Youth, YES emphasizes aiding teens fourteen 
to eighteen years of age in the city’s two highest delinquency 
areas to complete high school through supportive financial 
help that jobs provide. 


Frank Manella, the CCY Executive Director, puts it this way: 
“Our objective in finding these jobs is not only to meet the 
desire of youth to make money. More important is the total 
effect of this employment in the development of attitudes and 
values resulting in good work habits and a better under- 
standing of the employer-employee relationship. . . Although 
we cannot prove conclusively by research that youth employ- 
ment is a preventive of delinquency, we feel strongly that 
it serves this purpose.” 


A volunteer, citizen effort, YES was formed as a result of a 
study group on juvenile delinquency conducted by the YWCA 
and the Council of Jewish Women. They came to the conclu- 
sion that job placements for deprived youth was one area 
of delinquency prevention in which very little was being 
done. Joined by five other women’s organizations, YES was 
inaugurated. 


In the year and a half it has been in operation, 350 high- 
delinquency-area youths have been placed in part-time jobs. 
It places those fourteen years of age and older who are (1) 
recommended by teachers and counselors, (2) checked as to 
performance, and (3) prepared for their designated jobs. 


Here’s how it works: Volunteers at the service office receive 
the job orders and channel them to the school counselors. 
The teeners also get jobs from satisfied employers who either 
hire them again or refer them to business acquaintances or 
friends. 


Fourteen-year-old Jimmie was originally hired to work one 
hour after school each day as a dog’s companion. He was 
to walk the dog and clean his pen. Jimmie and the dog devel- 
oped quite an attachment. He did so well at his job that his 
employer found him a second job in the neighborhood with 
a paper route. 


For youths who don’t get hired, special counseling sessions 
are arranged to give them help in overcoming interfering 
problems the employer might have with them. Mr. Manella 
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attributes the high batting average of YES to the fact that 
the service doesn’t take direct applications from the teen- 
agers but gets the job order from the employer first and 
then requests referrals. 


Disadvantaged youngsters like Chuck often need very special 
job help, which betters them and also the community. With- 
out this assistance, many would be unable to find their 
place in our working society. For them, YES provides a 
learning process to get to understand what the world will be 
like when they go out into it. 


YES sends out pamphlets to the teeners telling them ways 
to get jobs and advising them on the do’s and don’t’s of job 
hunting. The pamphlets remind them it pays to go to school 
— that income and education move together. 


YES also sends pamphlets to business and industry, where 
the “sell” job is much harder. Employers must be convinced 
it is a wise move to take a chance on these youngsters. In 
fact, YES asks the community to become involved in an 
experiment to help the teeners help themselves. The employer 
pays no fee, yet obtains a screened, willing employee. 


The reasons YES gives for hiring teenagers are: they are 
better suited to some jobs than are older persons; they will 
generally work harder for a reasonable wage; they are quick 
to learn, have sharp eyes, and are loaded with energy; the 
employer, as a civic-minded citizen, can encourage teenagers 
to develop ambition, dependability, and learn the value of 
work. 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to evaluate at this time the 
effect these jobs have had on each youth. However, in the 
year and a half the Youth Employment Service has been in 
operation, more than thirty percent of the placements have 
resulted in semi-permanent or permanent employment. Many 
teenagers sent out on one-day jobs got additional employment. 
Employers are happy with the service, too. One wrote: “The 
boy referred to me made a very fine impression on me, both 
first and continuing. He worked well, fast, and carefully. I 
would say he washed walls and woodwork as well as any 
professional cleaner I’ve had. He did not pretend to know 
yard work, but there he followed instructions well and was 
satisfactory to me. His conduct at all times was excellent. 
He seemed to be intelligent and ambitious. I am enthusiastic 
about the work of YES and will call on you again when I 
need help.” 
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JOBS FOR MINORITY TEENAGERS 
By JOANNA L. CAVENDISH 


Guidance Secretary 
Columbus Urban League 


“My Mom and Dad are both laid off, and I’ve just got to get 
a job,” pleaded one attractive high school girl. 


“T’d take any kind of job for the experience, but I’d really 
like to work in a hospital or something. I’ve been thinking 
about being a nurse, and I can’t make up my mind,” a seri- 
ous faced gir] said. 


These students wanting summer jobs are representative of 
the thousand teenagers who registered with the Summer 
Jobs for Teenagers Committee during June, 1958, seeking 
help or advice in finding employment. The summer jobs 
committee tried to help them all, for, according to its origi- 
nal aims, the program is at least as much a guidance activity 
as an economic project. 


The guidance program of the Columbus Urban League, a 
United Appeal agency affiliated with the National Urban 
League, aims to supplement the regular guidance services 
of the schools with particular emphasis on motivating minor- 
ity youth to prepare for and seek employment at the highest 
level in line with each individual’s interests and abilities. 
It operates on the premise that all young people (and espe- 
cially Negro youth) need information about the rapidly 
changing world of work and encouragement to make their 
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best possible contribution to it. Its methods are those of 
professional social work — education, consultation, and com- 
munity organization. 


A well conducted search for a job, whether successful or not, 
can help a student evaluate his strengths and weaknesses in 
an employer’s eyes, acquaint him with a variety of local busi- 
nesses, and give him practice and, hopefully, increased skill 
in interviews and employment procedures. 


The Columbus Urban League became actively concerned 
about teenagers’ needs for summer employment as a result 
of a survey in 1956 of seniors in thirteen public and private 
high schools. More than half of the students who had 
wanted jobs the previous summer said they experienced mod- 
erate to extreme difficulty in finding them or could not get 
employment at all. The students said they felt a need of 
advice and information on seeking employment. 


This survey, confirming the experience of the Urban League 
staff that many students make unsolicited calls at this office 
in search of summer employment, made action seem not sim- 
ply justified but imperative. The Urban League is committed 
to the practice of community organization. Rather than oper- 
ating a summer jobs program as a direct service, it took the 
lead in drawing together the persons and groups from all 
segments of the community that together should have re- 
sources to meet the problem. It invited to a preliminary 
meeting representatives of educational institutions, social 
welfare and youth-serving agencies, and business groups 
that could be expected to take an interest in the problem. 


As a result of this meeting, the first Summer Jobs for Teen- 
agers Committee was formed to make and carry out plans. 
During the three years of its existence, this committee has 
increased its membership as new resources have been dis- 
covered and has used different approaches to the problem 
as dictated by changing economic conditions and its own 
accumulated experience. 


The first year of operation was a time of high employment. 
The committee believed teenagers’ greatest need to be infor- 
mation about how and where to hunt for summer employ- 
ment. Accordingly, the committee’s major activity was a two- 
session job preparation workshop. About 150 students at- 
tended both sessions, receiving certificates of completion at 
the end of the program. 
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When it was seen that jobs would be less abundant the fol- 
lowing summer, the committee concentrated its efforts on 
a registration of job-seeking teenagers, attempting to pro- 
mote specific jobs for individual registrants. This registra- 
tion was organized on a pilot basis in one area of the city, 
using the facilities of a city recreation center. 


Last year, 1958, the committee saw that it would face a 
severe shortage of jobs. It felt that students in all parts of 
the city would need and profit from adult assistance in their 
search for work. It also believed that the assurance of com- 
munity concern would encourage the many students who, in 
all probability, would be unable to find employment. There- 
fore, the committee planned a three-pronged program of 
service to schools, public education, and registration. 


Foreseeing that the poorly prepared job-seeker would fare 
badly in the competition for employment, the committee of- 
fered materials and consultative services to all schools for 
use in job-preparation programs. With the endorsement of 
school authorities, the columns of high school papers were 
sought to transmit information about employment possibili- 
ties and methods of application. 


An intensive public-education campaign attempted to make 
the community at large aware of teenagers’ needs for sum- 
mer employment. Many newspaper articles, special television 
programs and spot announcements, car-cards in buses, and 
posters in shopping centers promoted summer jobs for 
teenagers. 


It was inevitable, perhaps, that in a time of job scarcity this 
publicity would attract more teenagers than employers. Many 
of the usual summer employers reported that business condi- 
tions prevented them from adding extra seasonal help. The 
publicity, however, created or channeled a new demand from 
householders for odd-job or part-time workers. 


The Ohio State Employment Service cooperated in referring 
teenagers for jobs they were qualified to do. About fifteen 
per cent of the registered students were placed on jobs in 
this way. Others found jobs on their own. Many hunted all 
summer and never found a job, but we believe these students 
made more effective applications because of the counseling 
they received and felt encouraged by the interest and con- 
cern of adults. 
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A CITY'S YOUTH PLACEMENT PROGRAM 
With permission of ROBERT E. PHILBRICK 


Youth Counselor, Salt Lake City Local Office 
Utah Department of Employment Security 


The Youth Counseling and Placement Center was established 
as a means of facilitating the placement of young, inexperi- 
enced workers in suitable productive occupations. The Em- 
ployment Service felt that the community was not only able 
but morally obligated to assist its young citizens in making 
socially productive and individually satisfying vocational 
adjustments. With this in mind, it was convinced that the 
various community agencies which deal with prospective 
young workers should cooperate in this guidance and place- 
ment process. 


Throughout a two-year planning period, numerous confer- 
ences were held by employment security personnel (including 
the state counselor, the local office manager, and the local 
office supervisor of counseling and testing) with representa- 
tives of the many local groups who had demonstrated an 
interest in serving youth. From these conferences evolved 
a committee made up of the following: directors of pupil 
personnel or guidance services, supervisor of Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, director of Mental Health Education, attorney 
for Chamber of Commerce, director of the Welfare Council, 
child welfare consultant of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare, director of County Recreational Department, president 
of the PTA Council, counselor of Area Vocational School, 
assistant chief of police, personnel director of a leading de- 
partment store, officials of local labor unions, and state and 
local office representatives of the state employment service. 


The members of this committee were carefully chosen to 
bring together a cross section of community influence and 
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interest and, at the same time, to get people who would not 
only be present at the meetings but would actively partici- 
pate. This group is the policy-making council that furnishes 
direction and impetus to the projected programs. 


The first task of this committee was to draw up a statement 
of policy to be used as a guide in operating the Youth Guid- 
ance and Placement Center, which began operation on Octo- 
ber 1, 1951, with one full-time counselor. 


By law, all potential workers below the age of eighteen are 
under the jurisdiction of the school authorities until the com- 
pletion of their education. For this reason, if for no other, it 
is essential that a sound working relationship be established 
with the schools. 


After many personal and group meetings with various school 
officials to acquaint them with the purposes and functions of 
the Youth Center, a statement of policy was developed be- 
tween the Utah Department of Public Instruction and the 
Utah Department of Employment Security. This agreement 
recognizes the importance of the employment service in the 
placement process and outlines specifically the division of 
responsibility to be shared by the two agencies. This plan 
was accepted by the school officials in 1952 and has been a 
major factor contributing to the success of the program. 


The center has been established to serve all youth in the 
community who are earnestly seeking a place in the labor 
market. In addition to the normal daily walk-in traffic, many 
persons are referred from other sources. To name just a few: 
the schools, juvenile court, child welfare, federal and state 
probation offices, Vocational Rehabilitation, Family Service 
Society, and Psychological Clinic. 


We couldn’t be bogged down trying to unravel individual 
problem situations that should normally be handled by other 
agencies. This problem was and is best solved through a 
stronger working relationship with these organizations. A 
clear definition of objectives helps the case worker or coun- 
selor to see more clearly how our services will fit into a pat- 
tern of helping the specific individual. By working together 
on interagency evaluation terms, we have been able to put 
to better use each other’s services. 


A school drop-out must have a school exemption permit from 
the school official. This assures the employment office that the 
school and the parent are aware of the student’s action. When 
other agencies refer a drop-out to us, they either call us by 
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telephone or pay a personal visit where an exchange of perti- 
nent information is made. We are constantly trying to im- 
prove the referral system. 


One measure of the acceptance of the Youth Center by the 
professional agencies in the community is the readiness with 
which they furnish us information. Schools and other agen- 
cies literally open their files for our use. Such things as grade 
cards and school records, psychological test results, personal 
history, physical capacity reports, counseling statements, and 
other pertinent information are shared. 


A few of the major activities of the Youth Center should be 
noted: 


1. The school testing program has been in successful opera- 
tion for four years. The General Aptitude Test Battery is 
administered to high school seniors to assist selected 
students in becoming aware of their potentials, to give 
them labor market or occupational information, and to 
stimulate their making vocational plans. 


2. We assist in obtaining “test selected” applicants for ap- 
prenticeships. We also assist in several other apprentice- 
ship selection programs, e.g., plumbers, sheet metal 
workers, machinists. 


3. We assist in screening youth for summer forestry work. 
This is a cooperative effort with the U. S. Forest Service 
designed to give good work experience to youngsters who 
can benefit from it. It is proving quite successful. The 
boys work in the forest and camping areas near here, re- 
pairing furniture, building fireplaces, and clearing camp 
sites. 


4. We promote employer acceptance of young workers 
through employer contacts and through publicity. Accord- 
ing to sample studies of our orders, placements of youth 
under twenty-one have increased from eight percent of 
total orders in 1952 to about twenty-four percent in 1955. 
This has been accomplished, of course, by the cooperative 
efforts of the entire staff in promoting the youth program. 


Much still remains to be done in the area of finding suitable 
employment for youth in our community but the future looks 
bright. 


—Abstracted by permission from Robert Philbrick’s 
article in the April-May 1957 issue of the Employment 
Security Review. 
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YOUTH HELP THEMSELVES 
By ANNE MEYER 


Youth Co-ordinator, Van Nuys Office 
California Department of Employment 


YES was started in 1956 under the direction of the West 
Valley Community Coordinating Councils for the sole pur- 
pose of finding summer jobs for young people. The service 
was moderately successful but ran into many problems. In 
1957, it was decided that because the councils were unable 
to finance the program, the Reseda Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce would be asked. They agreed to pay the bills but with 
the condition that a qualified placement interviewer from a 
California Department of Employment would run the office. 


The local Department of Employment was approached, and I 
was assigned to the job. We were informed of the amount 
they had agreed to spend, and we set up a budget. My serv- 
ices, application forms, order forms, and advertising materi- 
als were supplied by the California Department of Employ- 
ment. The budget was earmarked for the following expenses: 
one paid youth worker to be selected at the end of the first 
week from the youth volunteers, a telephone, and utilities. 
The Junior Chamber of Commerce had already secured desks 
and chairs. A vacant office was donated by a local realtor. 


When the agency first opened, we had many volunteer youths, 
but by the end of the second week their attendance dwindled. 
Part of the reason for this was that the first week everyone 
knew we were going to select one paid youth, and many were 
competing for the job. 


After one teenager was selected the others gradually drifted 
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off, so we decided on a plan. Many students were coming into 
the office saying enviously to our young assistant, ‘Gee, I’d 
sure like to work here.” Our answer was the same to all. We 
replied, “You can, the only drawback is that we can’t pay 
you. However, if you will work with us promoting jobs, tak- 
ing applications, and doing all the routine chores, we will let 
you be the first to apply for any job that may come in, if 
you qualify.” Result: we had lots of teenage help. We placed 
all our original volunteers on steady jobs. The word got 
around, and others took their places on the same basis. 


One week we designated locally as “Hire a Teen Week” and 
held a poster contest. Entries were clever and original. One 
depicted a boy high up on the neck of a dinosaur, scrubbing 
it with a brush, with a girl far below holding up a ladder. 
It was captioned “Teens Can Do Anything.” These posters 
later went on display in local retail store windows. One of 
our newspapers printed an “Honor Roll” of employers who 
hired teenagers during that week. 


Many of the jobs we were called upon to fill were emergency 
jobs. One morning a father called desperately needing some- 
one who could baby-sit with four little ones while he took 
his expectant wife to the hospital. They were new in town 
and didn’t know anyone. We usually asked to speak to the 
wife in cases such as this, but he told us he was calling from 
a booth as he had no phone at home. 


We hurriedly searched our files for a qualified sitter living 
near him. We called the girl and told her the story but also 
explained that, since there was no way of our checking the 
man’s story, we would only allow her to go if her mother 
would accompany her to see that everything was as stated. 
She wanted to help him as much as we did, and, after a 
hurried conversation with her mother, she told us that she 
would go. They investigated and found the situation as 
described. The teenager’s mother also offered her services, 
and the expectant mother left for the hospital knowing that 
her children were in good hands. 


Although business courses are devised to train girls and 
prepare them to fill a job, an employer will occasionally want 
something that training has failed to cover. One order was 
for an office girl who could do light typing and could answer 
the telephone. We felt that the two girls we had referred 
were well qualified, but neither was hired. When I called 
the employer to inquire the reason, he told me that both 
girls were too timid. “Why,” he said, “they could hardly 
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speak above a whisper during the interview.” I had another 
girl who could also fill the requirements whom I had not 
been able to reach earlier. When I called her, she went forth 
armed with the new information and got the job. 


One elderly lady, inspired by our ad, called and hired a teen- 
age girl to type her will. Several mothers took vacations “at 
home” for two weeks, hiring a full-time baby sitter to care 
for their little ones so they could have a complete rest. One 
teenager cooked and gave tender loving care to a lady re- 
cuperating from an operation. Teenagers were hired to care 
for lawns, animals, and swimming pools while employers 
were vacationing. 


Volunteers from local women’s clubs did telephone soliciting 
for jobs. They addressed thousands of cards asking em- 
ployers to hire teenagers. The Reseda Chamber of Commerce 
used its mailing lists to advertise our services. One woman 
with no organization ties devoted time to writing newspaper 
publicity. A talented teenager wrote a spectacular news story 
in the “Dragnet” vein. 


In answer to our request, a local radio station gave us free 
spot announcements. The first response came from Los An- 
geles. A business man who lived in our Valley called to say 
he had heard our ad on his way to work and needed a boy to 
help him move the following Saturday. 


The results of our operation were gratifying. In two years 
we located over 1,000 jobs and filled 980 of them. Some stu- 
dents continued on their jobs on a part-time basis after 
school started. Several boys with power mowers received 
enough steady customers through our services to go into 
business. We also created one completely new job classifica- 
tion: “The Pool Sitter.”” One local swimming pool company 
mentioned our phone number in their safety clinic ads and 
advised people that we could supply pool sitters with life- 
saving certificates. 


During the operation of a summer youth program one thing 
is certain: you are never bored. One has to provide direc- 
tions, be a behavior counselor, tell young applicants how to 
dress, and even remind some boys to be sure to wear shoes 
when they go to apply for work. But no matter how impor- 
tant or unimportant the task may be you will always get a 
thrill when the phone rings and you hear a youthful voice say 
“I GOT THE JOB!” 








SOCIAL AGENCIES PLAY KEY ROLE 
By LLOYD COOK 


Chairman, Junior Hi-Y 
Boise, Idaho 


The phone had started to ring at one minute after eight in 
the little eight-by-ten room off the lobby of the Boise YMCA 
and had constantly been in operation for more than three 
hours. It was the beginning of one of the busiest days the 
newly formed Youth Employment Service was to have. 


At precisely eight o’clock that morning in May, 1956, the 
Mayor of Boise, R. E. Edlefson, and H. Fred Garrett, Execu- 
tive Director of the Idaho State Employment Security 
Agency, had jointly cut the big blue ribbon across the door 
and officially opened YES for business. A photographer from 
the Idaho Daily Statesman had “shot” the occasion, and a 
feature story was in the making pointing out Boise’s newest 
employment venture . . . an employment service exclusively 
for youth. 


A few short months before, at the climax of a statewide con- 
ference on youth called by Governor Robert E. Smylie in 
the statehouse, a youth had received recognition to speak 
and had made the following positive statement: “The youth 
of Idaho believe that gainful employment is one of the most 
important factors in the development of young people into 
strong and useful citizens, and we propose that some action 
be taken to provide these youth with an employment service 
operated solely for them in localities where it is evidenced 
that such an agency or service would be economically 
feasible.” 


These words were taken to heart by the committee on recom- 
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mendations, and, when the final draft was read before the 
assembly at the closing session attended by youth leaders, 
interested service groups, and individuals, considerable time 
was devoted to this request among the various recommenda- 
tions concerning the betterment of youth. 


The seed was planted. The Governor’s Conference on Youth 
was successful in bringing about many things for the ad- 
vancement of young people but among the first was the for- 
mation of what was to be called the Youth Employment 
Service. 


Dick McMorran, General Secretary of the Boise YMCA, in 
talking with top executives of the Idaho State Employment 
Security Agency, disclosed he had been approached by inter- 
ested citizens and young people in Boise about the formation 
of such a service. The Employment Security Agency could 
furnish the know-how and the personnel to man the office 
but lacked the space to carry it out. Thus was born the com- 
bination of efforts between the two organizations. 


The YMCA gave much needed office space just off the lobby 
and provided a twenty-four-hour telephone answering serv- 
ice. Publicity and promotion was instigated by a special rep- 
resentative of the employment office and geared to “D-Day,” 
when it was hoped that jobs would be phoned in by dozens 
of interested citizens. 


Evidence of the success of the promotion was indicated on 
the first day of operation when the two placement officers 
were constantly busy answering the phone and searching the 
files of applications for young people to fill the jobs called in. 
Registration of students for employment was voluntarily 
handled by the school system and resulted in almost two 
thousand application cards filled out by boys and girls who 
wanted work to help them with various financial problems 
and to aid in filling in the gap of inactivity between school 
terms. 


Mayor Edlefsen did a pretty good job of summing up the 
whole program one morning in May of 1957 when he ad- 
dressed a group of eager young hopefuls gathered in the 
dining room of the YMCA for a kickoff breakfast. Fifty boys 
and girls were guests of the Boise Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and the YMCA at a breakfast preceding a drive to 
distribute 10,000 handbills advertising the coming campaign 
to get jobs for youth. Mayor Edlefsen said to the young 
upturned faces, “The job of making the YES a success 
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depends on you, collectively and individually. You must rea- 
lize that each time you are sent out on a job you can make a © 
friend of the service. If you do a good job your employer 
will call again .. . if you do a poor job we have lost an em- 
ployer who could have provided us with more jobs in the 
future. Your conduct is important; your work is important. 
Go out and do a good job.” 


And do a good job they did. . . The second year opened with 
a deluge of work opportunities for young people. The news 
of success spread like wildfire, and the office staff was busy 
talking to young applicants, taking orders over the phone, 
and talking to employers who dropped in to give their order 
for a young person to help them in some way. 


It was then realized that larger quarters would have to be 
secured for the youth office that was literally bursting at | 
the seams. The Employment Security Agency had just com- | 
pleted its new building, and plans for making a separate | 
office in the lobby of the local office were drawn up. The ~ 
move was made, and success continued. 


Now, nearing the completion of its third year of operation, 
the YES has settled down to become a permanent part of the © 
community, justifying the efforts of the many service groups © 
and clubs who participated in the motivation of this worth- 
while project. Without the cooperation of the community © 
and the youth themselves, it could have been just another | 
good idea tried out and closed. 


Each day, the Idaho Daily Statesman gives free space for a | 
display ad urging the populace to hire youth. Each day, some ~ 
young person walks into a new phase of life and contact | 
with the working world. Each year, a group of new faces | 
appears at the YES office to fill out applications for part-time — 
work that may well be the settling factor in a disturbed and © 
troubled teenage state of mind. The joint efforts of a state © 
agency, an interested citizenry, and a community-minded | 
YMCA have found common ground with the youth of Amer- | 
ica to provide some measure of help and assurance for the © 
future leaders and citizens of a country that may well hold | 
the future of the world in its hands. 





